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had not belonged to the Orleanist faction, that he had
had no part in the events which had left Lewis XVI.
the prisoner of Lafayette and of the municipality of
Paris. The Count of Provence took Mirabeau's note,
read it with judicious criticisms, and on the whole with
approval. But, he said, there was no hope of inducing
the king to adopt that, or any other decided policy.
His weakness and indecision were beyond all words, his
resolutions had as little coherence as a pile of oiled
billiard-balls. Nor had the queen as much influence
over him as was supposed. "I came away," says La
Marck, "with a sad heart, convinced that decision and
firmness were not to be found in a quarter where they
were indispensable." Monsieur might sneer at the king,
to whom he was far superior in ability, but he was him-
self scarcely more capable of decision and energetic
action. The weakness of the elder brother was in the main
intellectual. He had many estimable moral qualities.
His diffidence led him to distrust his own judgment,
experience had taught him to distrust the advice of
others, and his character was of that sluggish and
passive type to which endurance is easier than action.
Yet he was well-meaning, humane, and honest. When
convinced of his duty he was not afraid to stake his life
upon what he held to be the truth. The resolution of
a martyr underlay his dull inertness. The younger
brother on the other hand was weak because, although
his parts were respectable, he was wanting both in
honesty and courage. His epicurean cynicism was in-
capable of a manly resolution.

While La Marck was attempting to gain the ear of
the Court, Mirabeau endeavoured to come to an under-